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Introduction 

Most teachers, and students alike, 
know what a "good" education is, at the 
sametime they also know that, most often, 
they are not providing and receiving one, 
respectively (Cho, 1999; Clark, 1993; 
J enkins, 1994; Stowers, 1998). This begs 
the obvious question, why is this the case? 

Whiletheplethora of public discourse 
surrounding curriculum standards and out- 
comes-based instruction suggests a na- 
tional investment in the development and 
implementation of a good education that 
leaves nochi Id behind, unfortunately, upon 
closer examination, it becomes clear that 
schools are today — as they have been 
especial ly si ncetheadvent of publiceduca- 
ti on i n the U n i ted States — systemat i cal I y 
desi gned to pri vi I ege some students at the 
expense of others (Cho, 1999; Foucault, 
1977; Irons, 2002; Stowers, 1998). 

While various forms of private educa- 
tion have always been synonymous with 
privilege, publiceducation has been hailed 
as the "great equalizer." But, from its in- 
ception, even public education has been 
structured in atwo-tiered fashion, onetier 
aimed at educating leaders and the other 
for skilling workers in the context of, first, 
an agrarian society and, subsequently, a 
capitalist economy (Stowers, 1998; Bowles 
& Gintis, 1976; Kozol, 1991). 

“Skills and Drills” Instruction 

Theways in which most teachers incor- 
porate technology into classroom practice 
differs in relation toa number of their stu- 
dents' social identity group characteristics, 
most notably, race, language, and socioeco- 
nomic class status (Becker, 1985; Bolt & 
Crawford, 2000). Studentsof col or, students 
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who speak English as a second language, 
and working-class students are most often 
encouragedtousecomputersandthel nternet 
in what is commonly termed a "skills and 
drills" manner ( DeVillar, 1986; DeVillar & 
Faltis, 1987; Merino, et. al„ 1990; NTI A, 
2000; NCES, 2000a, 2000b). That is, they 
use the technology to memorize facts, fig- 
u res, for mu I as, and soforth by roteand then 
demonstrate that they ha ve done so vi a the 
regurgitation ofthistriviaon pre-fabricated 
tasks and tests (Bigelow, 1999a; 1999b). 

I n contrast, computers are most often 
employed with White students, native 
speakersof "standard" English, and upper- 
mi ddl e-cl ass students to cu I ti vate creat i ve 
thinking abilities(DeVillar& Faltis, 1987; 
NTI A, 2000; NCES, 2000a, 2000b). With 
thesestudents, facts, figures, andformulas 
are taught in concept-based contexts, 
through reading, reflection, and response. 
Rather than being taught as if they were 
isolated pieces of information, facts, fig- 
ures, and formulas are discussed as 
relational ly located with respect to each 
other and fitting intoa larger whole. Conse- 
quently, they can be recalled with greater 
reliability and adjusted to accommodate 
i ncreasi ng i nformation i nput and theensu- 
ing complexities of information (Banks, 
1997; Nieto, 1998; 2000). 

Adding insult to injury, a study by the 
NCES (2000b) found that, between 1994 
and 1999, students in schools with low 
concentrati ons of poverty were most I i kely 
to be assi gned computer-rel ated tasks that 
focused on active learning, whilestudents 
in schools in which 71% or more of the 
student body was el i gi bl eof free or reduced- 
price school lunch were more likely to be 
assi gned practicedri II sthan any computer- 
rel ated task. 

Thus, thedigital divide is extended to 


include not only how different kindsof stu- 
dents aretaught with technology, but also 
whether or not they are afforded access to 
that technology at all. Likewise, a "skills 
and drills" education isnot limited totech- 
nology-based instruction. 

"Skills and drills" students are edu- 
cated to be future workers, ski I led at and 
drilled into completing boring and repeti- 
tive tasks, whereas students cultivated as 
creati ve th i n kers are educated to bef utu re 
leaders through learning activities that 
encourage and nurture critical thinking, 
problem solving, and knowledge construc- 
tion (Clark & Gorski, 2001; Clark, J enkins, 
& Stowers, forthcoming; Damarin, 2000; 
Stowers, 1998). 

With the still relatively recent advent 
of widespread technological innovation in 
the global marketplace, leading to the "in- 
formation age," massive automation, and 
corporate capital flight toThird World la- 
bor markets, futureleadersaresti 1 1 needed, 
but i ncreasi ngl y, future workers are not. As 
a resu 1 1, st u dents previ ou si y ed ucated to be 
futureworkersarenow educated, or rather 
miseducated or even diseducated, to be 
future prisoners. 

I n this way, thedigital divi detakes on 
an entirely newdimension, digital as in the 
digits in an inmate's number, divide as in 
the walls, bars, fences, gates, and guards 
that separate "them" from "us" (Clark & 
Gorski, 2001; Damarin, 2000). 

Education for Incarceration 

In 1977, Foucault posited our society 
as one predicated on a system of control 
originatingfrom our disci pi inary structures, 
beginning with indentured servitude, evolv- 
ing intoslavery and themi I itary industrial 
compl ex, and cu I mi nat i ng today i n thepr i son 
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industrial complex. These disciplinary 
structures impart social order throughout 
the population — into each family and 
individual — by means of the institutions 
of schools, social service providers, and 
places of worship, among others. 

Though disciplinary structures that 
employ negative sanctions are generally 
the I east effecti veform of soci al control , the 
kinds of disci pi inary structures our society 
has used and continues to use are, in fact, 
based on the idea of social control through 
theimposition of ever-increasing negative 
sanctions (Foucault, 1977). The following 
statistics clearly illustrate the impact of 
this approach tosocial control ontheestab- 
lishment and proliferation of schools as 
breeding grounds for prisons: 

♦ While 17% of public school chil- 
dren are Black (African Ameri- 
can), 41% of special education 
pi acements are B I ack, and of those 
85% are male; 

♦ Black males are 8% of public 
school students nationwide but 
constitute37%ofthesuspensions; 

♦ Approximately 800,000 Black 
men are in prison while 500,000 
are in college; 

♦ More Black males receive their 
G.E.D.'s in prison than graduate 
from high school; 

♦ 80% of incarcerated men and 
93% of incarcerated women, re- 
gardless of race, never finished 
high school; 

♦ Thecost of incarcerating a felon 
is more than the cost of educat- 
ingtwostudentsata publicflag- 
ship university, three students 
at a public state university, or 
seven students at public commu- 
nity col lege; 

♦ Ex-convicts, regardless of race, 
who receive at least a bachelor's 
degreewhi leincarcerated (for non- 
pathological crimes) are97%less 
likely to re-offend than are those 
who do not; 

♦ Prison construction surpassed 
college construction for the first 
time in 1995, 

Prison-building expenditures 
jumped by $926 million, 

University construction dropped 
by $954 million. 


F rom these stati sti cs, it becomes cl ear 
how even the mil dest offense (for exampl e, 
thestudentwhobroughtanover-thecounter 
painkiller for menstrual cramps to school 
in her book bag) and its resultant punish- 
ment (suspension for "drug possession") is 
established and maintained by thesystem 
of control i mparted through escal ati ng nega- 
tive sanctions that are, simultaneously, 
increasingly violent (Foucault, 1977; 
Stowers, 2000). 

If thesystem worked, interms of behav- 
ioral modification, we would havelessneed 
of suspensions, expulsions, prisons, and the 
death penalty instead of a constantly grow- 
i ng need for more. U nfortu natel y, i t becomes 
evident that disciplinary structures mani- 
fest in schools and prisons are ultimately 
based on the idea that violence is an accept- 
able means of solving societal problems 
(Foucault, 1977; Stowers, 1998). 

Mirroring the two-tier education sys- 
tem, whi lethosewith formal power in soci- 
ety are rewarded when they employ vio- 
lence — even hailed as brave leaders — 
thosewithnoformal powerarepunishedfor 
its employ, thus creating the context in 
whi ch school s become breed i ng grou ndsfor 
prisons (Clark, J enkins, & Stowers, forth- 
coming; Foucault, 1977; Stowers, 1998). 

An example of how this power di- 
chotomy is manifest in the educational 
arena may be found in an examination of 
current trends i n teacher educati on . These 
trends show that 80% of both pre-service 
and in-service public school teachers are 
Whitewomen (NCES, 2000a, 2000b). White 
female teachers are least likely to refer 
White girls for special education place- 
ments and most likely to refer Latino and 
Black boys for such placements, regardless 
oftheeducational context(rural, suburban, 
urban) in which they teach or the enroll- 
ment demographics (high or lowminority or 
income) they face (Clark, 1993). 

Ascribed with formal power in making 
these referrals, these teachers often give 
little thought to alternative strategies for 
addressing the behavior prompting their 
referral. Any attempt by students at risk 
for referral tothwartsuch action —through 
appropriate self-advocacy or out-and-out 
resistance — is viewed as grist for the 
referral mill. As these dynamics of power 
play out, littleregard isgiven totheviolent 
impact such referrals have on the lives of 
referred students for whom such referrals 
areal I too often butthefirst step on theroad 
to incarceration (Clark, 1993; Stowers, 
1998). 

Likewise, the practice of making such 
referrals leaves a hostile classroom and 


school climate in its wake by sending the 
message tostudents— especially minority 
students of Whiteteachers— tobecomplicit 
intheirskillinganddrillingiftheyhaveany 
hopeof escaping referral intothenext phase 
of the breeding grounds (Clark, 1993; 
Stowers, 1998). 

The Promise 

of Multicultural Education 

These trends are deeply disturbing, 
strongly suggesting the need for the com- 
prehensive integration of multicultural 
educational theory and practice intotea cher 
education curricula, as wel I asfor sustained 
and fortified recruitment and retention ef- 
forts to en gage mi nor i ty teach er cand i dates 
(Banks, 1997; Clark, 2003; Clark & 
O'Donnell, 1999; Nieto, 1998, 2000). Re- 
cent White teacher flight from majority 
minority and, thus, increasingly rapidly 
resegregating schools across the country 
hasfurther exacerbated theprol iteration of 
schools as breeding grounds for prisons, 
leaving these schools in the most dire cir- 
cumstances — with the fewest and most 
poorly trained teachers (Clark, 2003; Clark 
& O'Donnell, 1999; Kozol, 1991). 

Thus, minority students in majority 
minority schools are faced with a "choice"’ 
between an education that disproportion- 
ately tracks them intospecial education or 
that uni I ateral ly offers them a su bstandard 
one— hence, they arefaced with nochoiceat 
all. I n recognizing the hostilenatureofthis 
predicament, many of these students delib- 
erately self-select out of the education sys- 
tem (Clark, 1993). Others meet the same 
fate with less deliberation — being kicked 
out, pushed out, encouraged toopt, stop, or 
drop out by the teacher attitudes or apti- 
tudes, curricular or pedagogical practices, 
and/or disciplinary structures that build 
schools into breeding grounds for prisons 
(Clark, 1993; Stowers, 1998). 

It is in the context of this very thick 
bleakness that leaders and practitioners 
in all facets of thefi eld of teacher education 
must now worktodevelopplansfor progres- 
sive action to, first, reveal and, second, 
dismantle schools functioning as breeding 
groundsfor pri sons, i n order to, th i rd, create 
a contextfor a good education tobereal ized 
(Banks, 1997; Clark, 1993, 2003; Clark & 
Gorski, 2001; Clark, J enkins, & Stowers, 
forthcoming; Clark & O'Donnell, 1999; 
Damarin, 2000; McLaren, 1997; Nieto, 
1998, 2000; Shaylor, 1998; Sleeter, 1996). 

What those plans for progressive ac- 
tion must include and how they must be 
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i mpl emented to be successf u Irequires care- 
ful deliberation. Thevehicles through and 
theci rcumstances under wh i ch a good edu- 
cation — for al I students — can be real isti- 
cally achieved implore equally thoughtful 
consideration. 

Conclusion 

Toward the development of multicul- 
tural education as a tool for reclaiming 
schools organized as breeding grounds as 
prisons, multicultural educators must: 

(1) Provide a poi nt of entry for the 
schools as breeding grounds for 
prisons theme within the field of 
education by locating it in rela- 
tionship to parallel ones in eco- 
nomics and criminal justice, 
among others, from both an his- 
torical and present-day context; 

(2) Offer an overview of the roles 
that the field of education as a 
whole, and teacher education in 
particular.mustplayinseekingto 
prevent schools from becoming 
breeding grounds for prisons and 
toreinventthosealreadyfunction- 
ing in that manner; 

(3) Examinethecurrent curricular 
and pedagogical practices in 
teacher education that encourage 
the proliferation of schools as 
breeding grounds for prisons; 

(4) Investigate the educational 
practices of in-service teachers 
that make schools into breeding 
grounds for prisons; 

(5) Arti cu I ate, i n great detai I , what 
good education lookslikeit — the 
kind that dismantles schools as 
breeding grounds for prisons and 
reconceptualizes them as 
imparters of critically conscious 
learning, laboratories for theprac- 
ticeofdemocraticcitizenship, and 
producers of leaders and practi- 
tioners pred i sposed toprogressi ve 
action in all academicand profes- 
sional arenas; 

(6) strategize as to how to estab- 
lish and maintain schools that 
cananddoprovidethekindofgood 
education that precludes the 
breeding of students for prison, 
given the economic and political 
machinery invested in the status 
quo; and, 


(7) Discuss the specific responsi- 
bilities of leaders and practitio- 
ners in teacher education, teacher 
education policy, teacher educa- 
tion professional organizations, 
teacher educati on school s and col - 
leges, in-service teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents, among others, 
in revealing and dismantling 
schools functioning as breeding 
grounds for prisons, as well as in 
creating the new context in which 
good education can be realized. 

Note 

This introductory article, the first in a 
non-consecuti ve seri es of arti cl es on the school - 
house to jailhouse link, is based on the forth- 
coming book, Schools as Breeding Grounds 
for Prisons, edited by Christine Clark. 
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